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BEFORE THE 
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Mr. Church, in behalf of the Congressional 
Globe, appeared before the committee and 
made the following argument : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 

of the Committee : 

We have neither intention nor desire to do 
injustice to any person, nor to misrepresent 
anything ; therefore, we shall esteem it a favor, 
if we are in error upon any point, to be inter- 
rupted and corrected at the moment. 

We have conscientiously believed from the 
beginning that the Government is paying at 
the present time more for the printing of the 
debates of Congress than has been paid at any 
time in the past for this service ; and all our 
efforts have been and are now directed to the 
proof of this claim. 

The various branches of industry belong to 
the people. Any effort by the Government to 
enter upon the field of ship-building, trans- 
portation, manufacture, or printing, is an in- 
vasion of individual rights, and its continu- 
ance will always be attended with all the in- 
ducements to corruption. The support of the 
Government in its various departments makes 
it a large consumer of many of the products 
of industry ; and, if there are any opportuni- 
ties for legitimate profits upon these articles 
thus consumed by the people themselves, they 
should be allowed to make and possess these 
profits. 

If the Government is to engage in the manu- 
facture of anything it consumes, there are 
just as many and as satisfactory reasons why 
it should carry the principle to the extreme 
and manufacture everything. The selection 
of printing and binding is an unjust dis- 



crimination against honorable branches of 
labor. 

Suppose the Government should undertake 
the manufacture of shoes and clothing for the 
army and navy, paper for all its books and 
records ; suppose it should build for itself a 
net-work of railroads, and canal routes, with 
steamship lines to connect ; suppose it should 
cultivate its own land, raising wheat, corn, 
oats, and potatoes to sustain the army and 
navy : and then suppose it should go into the 
retail business in connection with all these en- 
terprises, selling at actual cost to anybody and 
everybody who might choose to buy? Let it 
be remembered that this gigantic scheme 
would be conducted on the capital supplied by 
the very people invited to purchase its pro- 
ductions. 

What a spectacle do we here behold ! The 
Government — the creature of the people — en- 
tering the list as an irresistible competitor 
against the people themselves in their pursuits 
for the means of living, the tax-payers of the 
nation called upon to pay this competitor of 
theirs for doing that which they wish to do 
themselves, and in addition, to buy the arti- 
cles, and pay the cost of their manufacture ! 

This, Mr. Chairman, may be an extreme 
view of the case, but it truthfully represents 
the condition of the question now under your 
investigation. For more than a quarter of a 
century we have been engaged in the business 
of reporting and printing the debates of Con- 
gress, and we trust that throughout the whole 
time the work has been done to your entire 
satisfaction. This has toeen our sole occupa- 
tion. It has been brought up to the present 
state of perfection by our own labors, supple- 



meriting those of its founder. We have nursed 
it carefully through many years of toil and 
anxiety, making such profits as we honestly 
could, and sustaining the losses when they 
came — and they have come more frequently 
than may have been supposed If the parlia- 
mentary history of the Government for the 
past twenty-five or thirty years, and the sys- 
tem under which this history is now being per- 
petuated possess any merits, they are almost 
entirely due to the late John C. Rives and his 
successors. At his death he left a large capi- 
tal invested in the business, and additions 
have been made from time to time as it became 
necessary, so that now we have an investment 
in ground, buildings, machinery, stereotype- 
plates, and stock, of about $400,000. At the 
present moment this business, which has been 
our life occupation, is in the hands of the 
Government, and we are taxed to pay for its 
•execution, while our capital, being specially 
Adapted to this work, is depreciated fully 50 
per cent., because there can be no demand for 
its employment in other uses. Thus you see, 
Mr. Chairman, that the picture held before 
you a moment since is not overdrawn, so far 
as this particular case is concerned. 

But, sir, we do not propose to beg the ques- 
tion upon any such grounds. While we be- 
lieve it to be wrong in theory for the Govern- 
ment to undertake through its own agents the 
execution of an enterprise like this, we believe 
it to be more flagrantly wrong in practice. All 
experience demonstrates that personal inter- 
est alone can secure economy. The servant 
in your kitchen wastes more than her wages. 
<A private individual, or firm, can manufacture 
an article, charge a reasonable and satisfac- 
tory profit upon the cost and necessary capital, 
and then sell the same for less money than the 
actual cost to the Government for its manufac 
ture. The success of a business depends upon 
economy in the management of its details, and 
this is secured only where the manager has the 
incentive of personal interest to produce the 
most and the best results with the least possi- 
ble expense. 

The reasons which have led us to these con- 
clusions we presume are not different from 
those which have led other people to believe 
that there is no work so costly as that which 
the Government does for itself. , 

In a discussion upon this very subject of 
printing the debates, which took place in the 
Senate in February, 1869, Senator Anthony, 



then and now Chairman of the Senate Printing 

Committee, said : 

" I have no doubt that the Congressional Printing 
Office can do this work as cheaply as it can be done 
by anybody, and that whatever money a oon tractor 
can make on it will be saved by the Government, 
subject, of course, to the deduction that must al- 
ways be made for Government work in competition 
with private work. It always costs rather more." 

Three years later, when the same subject 
was wider consideration, in reply to a ques- 
tion by Senator Pomeroy, as to whether the 
committee had examined into the propriety of 
having the debates printed at the Government 
Printing Office, Senator Anthony said : 

"We investigated that matter and made a report 
to Congress on it three or four years ago. We then 
had an offer for the printing of the debates from the 
present contractors; we had proposals from a firm 
of printers, I believe, in New York, and we had 
an estimate of the cost at the Government Printing 
Office from the Congressional Printer. The cost at 
the Government Printing Office and the figures given 
by the New York parties were about the same, and 
were considerably less than those of the Globe, I 
think about thirty or forty thousand dollars less ; 
but upon a very full debate in the Senate, the com- 
mittee, who recommended that the work be done at 
the Government Printing Office, were voted down 
by a vote of two to one. It was the opinion of the 
Senate, and also the opinion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, that the amount which it was estimated 
would be saved by doing the work at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office was not worth the change; 
and although I was voted down, for I took the otber 
side, it is my opinion now that we cannot profitably 
carry the publication of the Globe to the Congres- 
sional Printing Office. I do not think any officer 
holding his place by the Votes of the Senate could 
print the Globe. I think nothing in Fox's Book of 
Martyrs would be equal to the sufferings which he 
would have to endure. [Laughter.] I think if we 
are going to print the Globe, we cannot do it any bet- 
ter than the way it is done now, unless there should 
be an edited edition of the Globe, something like 
Hansard's Debates. That would be a very great 
saving ; and it would be a great convenience in many 
respects ; but I do not know the man who would 
like to undertake the task of editing the Globe. I 
would not do it for $50,000 a year." 

On the first occasion referred to, Senator 

Frelinghuysen said: 

"We are told this change will be a saving of 
$40,000; but how is that estimate made? That esti- 
mate is made not by a person who is going to take the 
contract and who is unaffected entirely by the ques - 
tion whether his estimate is corrector incorrect, and 
I have not a great deal of confidence in it. Besides, 
I believe it is the true interest of the Government to 
make as few contracts, to undertake as few jobs, 
whether in printing or in building railroads or ca- 
nals, or anything of that character, as possible ; but 
to make contracts with individuals and make them 
strictly and have them rigidly enforced." 

Senator Morrill, of Vermont, said : 

"If this change should be made I have no idea 
but that instead of making $40,000 for every two 
years of congressional printing, we should run un- 
der at least $50,000 a year. 

"I do not believe that we are on the road to re- 
trenchment by making this change; but I believe 
that if itshould be made we should revert and turn 
back to the same system within four years." 

Senator Fes sen den said : 

"As it stands now, the question is whether we 
should gain or lose by it. My opinion is that we 
should only lose by attempting to do it, because I 
think it is overburdening the Public Printer, and I 
think those men have done the work so well and so 
long that their judgment as to what they can do it 
for, as they certainly must be very desirous of get- 
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tins the contract, is a good deal better than the 
judgment of.anybody else." 

Senator Hendricks said : 

•* Mr. President, nothing is more deceptive than 
public estimates; we know that in the great body of 
the work that is done for the Government, the con- 
struction of public buildings and repairs and all that. 
Now, sir, I have very little confidence in the esti- 
mates that are presented here from the bureau of 
public printing, if it may be so called. I do not 
believe that this printing will be done at the Public 
Printing Office for the price that we are paying to 
the present company. I do not expect it to be done 
for that price. I know that the Government never 
does work as cheap as individuals do it. Ordinarily 
we can pay individuals for work done and a reason- 
able profit, and save money to the Government, 
rather than do it directly through the agents of the 
Government. This work has been carried on a long 
while by this office to the satisfaction of members of 
Congress. It reflects credit upon the Government, 
and I am very reluctant to see a change made. In 
the course of a Congress I believe it is now claimed 
that there can be a change made in favor of the 
Treasury of forty or fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 
When we come to test it by experience I think that 
the change will be the other way; it will cost that 
much more than it does now." 

Senator Morton said : 

** I have no faith myself in the Government di- 
rectly procuring heavy work of this kind to be per- 
formed cheaper through its own immediate agents 
than by contract. It is contrary to all governmental 
experience. Wherever, the Government has work 
to be done of a continuous or important character 
it has uniformly been found to be cheaper to let it 
out, under fair terms of contract, than to undertake 
to execute the work itself. 

** If the Government has a harbor to repair or con- 
struct, or any public work to do, it has been found 
cheaper by experience to let it out by contract than 
for the Government to undertake, through its own 
agents, to hire the hands and execute the work. 
The Government tried that experiment once in the 
construction of the Cumberland road. The con- 
struction of that road was first put under the care of 
engineers, with authority to employ superintendents 
and agents, to hire the hands and construct the 
road, without the intervention of contractors ; and 
I believe it is a notorious fact that the work cost the 
Government at least twice what it would have cost 
if it had been let out under fair terms of contract; 
and more than that, it progressed far more slowly 
than it would have done if it had been fairly con- 
tracted for. 

** Why, sir, the operation of this principle is so 
well understood that railroad companies, private 
corporations, where they have a railroad to con- 
struct, will not undertake to construct it directly by 
their own agents. Some roads have attempted that ; 
but they have been, I believe, uniformly unfortu- 
nate. I remember- one instance where a railroad 
company undertook to build a road through its own 
superintendents, to employ hands, and superintend 
them; and after having partially constructed the 
road it>was compelled to abandon that system and 
resort to the ordinary one of contract, where the 
work is let out to contractors under fair competi- 
tion. 

" Now, sir, if the Government of the United States 
can save money by undertaking to execute a long 
and heavy work of this kind, directly through its 
own agents, I undertake to say it will be the first 
time that that experiment has ever been successful. 
As I said before, it has been tried in regard to rail- 
road companies, where the parties managing the 
company were directly parties in interest; and it 
has been found, even with regard to railroad com- 
panies, that it is to their advantage to let the work 
out to contractors and allow the contractors to make 
fair profits, 'and that they can construct the work 
cheaper and faster. 

"As this is the almost universal experience with 
regard to the Government in other particulars, with 
regard to corporations, with regard to the construc- 
tion of all works of improvement, it seems to me 
there is no reason to suppose that the Government 
can execute this particular work cheaper through 
its own agents than it can by contractors, with fair 
competition." 



To the opinions of these eminent gentlemen 
we might add that of Mr. John D. De frees, 
the predecessor in office of the present Con- 
gressional Printer. Not many days since. 
Senator Anthony asked Mr. Defrees his 
opinion as to the cost of printing the debates 
at the Government Printing Office, and he 
replied that he believed "it would be more 
economical to the Government to have the 
work done at the Globe Office, and allow a 
reasonable profit upon the work." 

We will now endeavor, Mr. Chairman, to 
show to you from the testimony that has been 
taken before your committee, and from such 
other information as we may be able to pro- 
duce, that these opinions are well founded. 

• The character of much of the testimony has 
been such as to render it valueless, and the 
official reports of the Congressional Printer 
are wholly destitute of reliability, so far as 
being received in evidence is concerned. We 
are aware, sir, that it is no trivial thing thus 
to impeach the character of a public officer, 
and we should be slow indeed to make the 
charge if it could not be followed by abund- 
ant proof. The proofs are to be found in the 
documents themselves, and we will take this 
occasion to point out a few of them. 

Mr. H. H. Clapp. I object to having any 
documents outside of the record brought in as 
testimony. 

Mr. Church. We propose to show by these 
documents that the testimony of the Con- 
gressional Printer is contradictory, and there- 
fore unreliable. 

The Chairman; Do you propose to dis- 
prove his estimates by which he has worked*, 
or do you propose to take any specific items of 
the testimony, and show they are incorrect in 
fact? 

Mr. Church. We propose to do both. 
We propose to disprove in a general way the 
correctness of the statements and the esti- 
mates and the testimony of the Congressional 
Printer, and to do it by documents he has 
printed ; and then to take up individual state- 
ments that have been submitted. 

The Chairman. Upon the latter point you 
will be permitted to proceed. On the former 
I should prefer to take the sense of my col- 
leagues on the committee. 

Mr. Church. We had supposed, Mr. 
Chairman, that there oould be no question as 
to our entire right to go into anything legiti- 
mate to disprove the statements made by the 



Congressional Printer, and oar argumeut 
upon that point has been prepared in entire 
good failh, and with entire reliance on the 
propriety of that mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Clapp. I hold he has no right to bring 
in matters which have not been before the 
committee at all. 

The Chairman. You will not be estopped 
from any argument which you have to offer in 
•relation to his report upon the Record itself,, 
but upon the Congressional Printer's Report, 
generally, I shall feel it my duty to consult 
the committee. 

Mr. Waddell. The question before the 
committee is the cost of printing the Record. 
No testimony or argument would be heard 
legitimately upon any other than that subject, 
as I understand. 

Mr. Church. 1 would like to say before 
leaving this point that we proposed to refer to 
these matters not for the purpose of introducing 
any direct testimony, but to show the general 
character of the statements that have been 
made by the Congressional Printer ; to show 
that they have all been entirely unreliable. 

Mr. Hale. That would be precisely equiv- 
alent to showing that he has told a great many 
lies upon other subjects, I think ; which is not 
admissible. 

Mr. Church. The binding of the Globe 
has for many years been done at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the folding of the 
printed sheets has been done by the employes, 
of that office, working in our building. For 
the reason that the work could be removed 
more conveniently after folding, and for the 
*more important reason that the Congressional 
Printer had no room which could be spared 
for its storage, we have furnished free of 
charge the rooms in which this folding and 
gathering have been done, and rooms for 
8 to rage until the Congressional Printer should 
be prepared to proceed with the binding. The 
folding and gathering of the work for the sec- 
ond session Forty-Second Congress cost the 
Government $6,348 59, and nowhere is this 
expenditure charged against the work. It is 
true that it is to be found among the amounts 
paid to employes of the office, but it is not 
-charged againsi the work upon which it was 
expended in this table which purports to give 
the cost of the work done. Since the present 
Congressional Printer entered upon the duties 
of bis office, about $25,000 have been paid for 
this kind of service, and not one dollar of it 



has been entered up against the work upon 
which it was expended! How much reliance, 
Mr. Chairman, would you place upon the 
balance sheet of your bookkeeper when an 
item of $6,000 could be omitted without being 
missed? And yet, sir, under the system 
which has prevailed at the Government Print- 
ing Office, this sum may be added to, or sub- 
tracted from, every page in any one of these 
Official Reports, and the balance-sheet would 
remain undisturbed. This statement may 
seem to you extravagant, but it is not. It 
is sober truth. Do you ask how it can be 
done? We answer, by constant violation of 
the law. 
The statute says: 

" Sec. 66. The Congressional Printer shall, on the 
first day of each session, or as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable, report to Congress the amount of 
work ordered and done, with a general classification 
thereof, for each Department, and a detailed state- 
ment of each account with the Departments or public 
officers.'* 

The statute further says: 

"Sec. 46. Whenever Congress makes an appropri- 
ation for any Department or public office, to be ex- 
pended 'for printing and binding to be executed 
under the direction of the Congressional Printer/ 
the Congressional Printer shall cause an account to 
be opened with such Department or public office, 
on which he shall charge for all printing and bind- 
ing ordered by the head thereof, at prices estab- 
lished in pursuance of law." 

The prices established by law are — 

"Sec. 61. The Congressional Printer shall not be 
allowed credit at the Treasury, for payments on 
account of services rendered in the Government 
Printing Office, at higher prioes than those paid for 
similar services in the private printing and binding 
establishments of the city of Washington." 

The prices that have been charged against 
the Departments for the work done for them 
have been at least 50 per cent, higher than 
those of private establishments, and the Con- 
gressional Printer has been able to continue 
them only because of his failure to comply 
with the law requiring him to render detailed 
statements; or, in other words, by failing to 
comply with the law in one respect he has been 
able to violate it in another. 

Thus you see, sir, how it is that $6,000 can 
escape and its absence never be missed from 
the balance-sheet. 

1 have here a statement bearing upon that 
same point, which, if entirely proper, I should 
be glad to submit. It is with reference to the 
balances of printing paper for each year during 
the past four years, the last one ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1873. 

Mr. Waddell. Paper used for the Recordl 

Mr. Church. That is included in it. The 
statement is as follows : 



Statement of Balances of Printing Paper at Government Printing Office, from October 1, 1869, to September 

30, 1873, as shoton from Congressional Printer's Official Reports. 

October 1, 1869 to September 30, 1870. 

On hand Oct. 1. 1869, (Report 1869, p. 27) $136,389 25 

Bought during year, (Report 1870, p. 31) 418,974 21 

Total on hand during year 555,363 46 

CONSUMED, 

On Congress work, (Report 1870, p. 22) $249,590 28 

On Department work. (Report 1870, p. 25) 207,884 17 

On unfinished work, (Report 1870, p. 39) 27,159 57 

Total 484.634 02 

Deduct unfinished work of previous year, (Report 1869, p. 34) 26,787 49 

Actual consumption 457,846 53 

Should be on hand Sept. 30, 1870 97,516 93 

Amount reported on hand (Report 1870, p. 31) 108,955 35 

Surplus $11,43 8 42 

October 1, 1870, to September 30, 1871. 

On hand Oct. 1, 1870 $97,516 93 

Bought during year, (Report 1871, p. 30) 483,108 50 

Total on hand during year 580,625 43 

consumed. 

On Congress work. (Report 1871. p. 21) $210,565 85 

On Department work, (Report 1871, p. 24) 198,549 78 

On unfinished work, (Report 1871, p. 37) 41,404 42 

Total 450.520 05 

Deduct unfinished work of previous year (Report 1870, p. 39) 27.159 57 

Actual consumption 423,360 48. 

Should be on hand Sept. 30, 1871 157,264 95 

Amount reported on hand, (Report 1871, p. 30) 130,514 03 

Deficiency $26,750 92 

October 1, 1871, to September 30, 1872. 

Onhand Oct. 1, 1871 $157,264 95 

Bought during year, (Report 1872, p. 34) 498,989 25 

Total on hand during year 656,254 20 

CONSUMED. 

On Congress work, (Report 1872, p. 25.) 4316.951 97 

On Department work, (Report 1872, p. 27) 204,772 17 

On unfinished work, (Report 1872, p. 42) 47,153 20 

Total 568.877 34 

Deduct unfinished work of previous year, (Report 1871, p. 37) 41,404 42 

Actual consumption... 527,472 92 

Should be onhand Sept. 30, 1872 128,781 28 

Amount reported on hand, (Report 1872, p. 34) 107,592 47 

Deficiency $21.18 8 81 

October 1, 1872, to September 30, 1873. 

On hand Oct. 1, 1872 $128,781 28 

Bought during year, (Report 1873, p. 35) 536,968 21 

Total on hand during year 665,749 49 

consumed. 

On Congress work, (Report 1873. p. 26) $279,972 27 

On Department work, (Report 1873. p. 28) 224,535 36 

On unfinished work, (Report 1873, p. 42) 9,677 76 

^ Total 514,186 39 

Deduct unfinished work of previous year, (Report 1872, p. 42) .. 47,153 20 

Actual consumption 467,032 19 

Should be on hand Sept. 30, 1873 198,717 30 

Amount reported on hand, (Report 1873, p. 35) 149,400 03 

Deficiency $49,317,27 
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Mr. Chairman, we now take leave of these 
annual reports, and will endeavor to show you, 
as briefly as possible, that the testimony of the 
Congressional Printer upon- this subject of 
printing the debates is quite as conflicting and 
deceptive as his official reports. 

We first submit to you a statement made by 
the Congressional Printer to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, March 31, 187 L, as follows: 

Statement of amounts paid Messrs. Rivet Ac Bailey on 
account of the Globes for past two pears. 

Paid from the United States Treasury 
from March 4, 1869, to March 3, 1871. $436,438 29 

Paid by Senate per Mis. Doc. 12, 2d 
session Forty-First Congress 92,511 98 

Paid by Senate per Mis. Doc 8, 3d ses- 
sion Forty-First Congress 18,556 70 

Paid by House per Mis. Doc. 25, 2d ses- 
sion Forty-First Congress... 44,884 20 

Paid by House per Mis. Doc. 8, 3d ses- 
sion Forty-First Congress..., 8,342 85 

Total payments $600,734 02 



This statement purports to show the sums of 
money paid to us by the Government on ac- 
count of the Forty-First Congress. The im- 
pression is there conveyed that $600,000 had 
been paid to us for that Congress. The facts 
are, that the amount which had been paid to us 
on account of the Forty-First Congress within 
the 1 dates named was $953,000. The last four 
items said to have been paid to us by the Sen- 
ate and House, amounting to $164,000, were 
payments made for work done for and during 
the second and third sessions of the Fortieth 
Congress. The only way in which those pay- 
ments can be connected with our business for 
the two years which the statement purports to 
cover is through the insufficiency of the ap- 
propriations made for the Fortieth Congress, 
and the consequent postponement of payment 
of our accounts for many months, until the 
means had been provided in a deficiency bill. 

Thus it will be seen that the misrepresenta- 
tions of our business by the Congressional 
Printer began soon after his entrance upon the 
duties of his office, and they have continued 
in this way until the present time. 

We next ask your attention to the estimates 
he then submitted, based upon the Forty-First 
Congress, viz: 
Estimated Cost of the Daily and Congressional Globe. 

Daily paper, 9,000 columns proceedings; 400 columns 
miscellaneous matter— 500 copies. 

COST OP REPORTING. 

Reporting 9,000 columns at $5 
each $45,000 00 

Extra compensation of ten re- 
porters, at $1,600 each 16,000 00 

Total cost of reporting $61,000 00 



Amount brought forward $61,000 00 

COST OF PRINTING, ETC. 

Composition, 8,200 columns brevier, 4,326 
ems each 35,473,200 ems. 

Composition, 1,200 columns 
nonpareil, 7.700 9,240,000 ems. 

44,713,200 ems. 

At 60 cents per 1,000 ems 26,827 92 

9 proof-readers, one year 14.085 00 

1 foreman, two years 3,600 00 

1 prover of galleys, one year 1,800 00 

2 revisers, one year 2,700 00 

1 maker-up, 2 years 3,600 00 

2 assistant foremen, one year 3.120 00 

2 floor-hands, one year 2,500 00 

31,405 00 

PRESS WORK. 

500 copies of 336 numbers of 
daily, would make 1,344 tokens 
press-work at 75 cts. per token 1,008 00 

PAPER. 

336 reams of 40 pound, say 13 cts. 
per pound, or $5.20 per ream... 1,747 20 

CONTINGENCIES. 

Fuel, light, compositors waiting 
time, messengers' service, 

mailing <fcc, for two years 5,000 00 

7,755 20 

Cost of the Daily Globe 126,988 12 

QUARTO EDITION. 

10,000 copies, say 8,000 pages or 
1,000 signatures. 

For making out and composi- 
tion of index 4,000 00 

Stereotyping 8,000 pages at $1.25 
per page 10,000 00 

PRESS WORK, ETC. 

10.000 reams, 40,000 tokens, at 
50 cents per token 20,000 00 

DRY PRESSING. 

10,000 reams, at 10 cts. per ream 1,000 00 

FOLDING AND GATHERING. 

10,000,000 half sheets at 10* cents 
per hundred 10,500 00 

PAPER. 

10,000 reams net. 

200 reams, 2 per cent, waste. 

10,200 reams, weighing 32 pounds, 
at $4.16 per ream 42,432 00 

BINPING. 

Cost of 80.000 volumes of 1,000 
pages each in half Russia, at 
75cents each 60,000 00 

Cost of Congressional Globe 147,932 00 

Total cost $274,920 12 

In addition to the above expense it will require at 
least two additional clerks, in this office, should the 
work be transferred here. 

When these estimates were prepared, the 
Forty First Congress had adjourned, and its re- 
ports had all been printed, so that the entire 
service was definitely known. You will ob- 
serve, Mr. Chairman, that the estimates aggre- 
gate $274,920 12, from which we will abate 
$61,000 for reporting, $60,000 for binding, 
and $10,500 for folding and gathering, (mak- 
ing $131,500 to be subtracted from the 
$274,9&0 12,) leaving $143,420 12 as his esti- 
mate for printing the longest Congress that 



has ever been known. On this basis, his esti- 
mates of a year ago, for a long session, which 
amounted to $126,000, should have been no 
more than $70,000. 

Whether that estimate and the statement 
accompanying it were thus incorrect, un'air, 
and unjust through inadvertence, ignorance, 
or from a still more censurable reason, we 
have never been able to determine. 

To show that the Forty- First Congress was 
the longest ever known, I will read the follow- 
ing, showing the number of pages of Con- 
gressional Globe during the five Congresses 
from the Thirty-Seventh to the Forty First, 
inclusive : 

Thirty-Seventh Congress, 6,560 pages. 
Thirty-Eighth Congress, 5.868 pages. 
Thirty-Ninth Congress. 7,868 pages. 
Fortieth Congress, 10,702 pages. 
Forty-First Congress, 12.814 pages. 

The Congressional Printer, at the opening 
of the present session, submitted estimates for 
the second session of the present Congress 
amounting to $171,641 26. The second ses- 
sion of this Congress will be a short session, 
and the estimates therefor are about $45,000 
more than was originally asked for to do a 
long session. The Congressional Printer now 
say 8, his attention being called to this point, 
that it did not occur to him before that the 
second session would be a short one. How 
many other things are there which did not 
occur to him? When asked if this estimate 
of $171,000 included reporting, he replied that 
it did not, but on a subsequent day, he 
changed the answer and said it did. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congressional Printer 
had no more excuse for including reporting in 
his estimate than he would have bad for in- 
cluding in the same estimate a sum to pay the 
reporter who is now in your presence. The 
House reporters, by resolution of March 3, 
1873, had been placed upon the same footing 
as to pay and official position as the official 
reporters of the committees, and the Senate 
reporters likewise had been provided for by 
that body. Furthermore, the Congressional 
Printer had nothing to do with paying the re- 
porters for the executive session ; nor had he 
any fund out of which he could have paid for 
that service, and there was no reason for him 
to suppose that Congress would undo an ar- 
rangement already made. 

The Chairman. I wish to make the sug- 
gestion that his former estimates did include 
reporting. 



Mr. Church. Yes, sir; the original esti- 
mates did, but that was before Congress had 
made the existing provision with reference to 
that service. 

Furthermore still, the estimate reads, u For 
printing the proceedings," &c, not "For re- 
porting and printing." If the Congressional 
Printer had intended to include an estimate 
for the service of reporting, it would be the 
most natural thing in the world for him to 
have so stated, because the estimate that he 
submitted was very much in detail as to state- 
ment.' 

Sardo says he went on duty during the ex- 
ecutive session at 1 o'clock a. m., and that he 
worked six or seven hours. Donaldson says 
Sardo did not go upon duty until 3 o'clock, 
and worked only four hours. 

Sardo says he was paid seventy-five cents 
per hour, and that his pay averaged four dol- 
lars per day, including his extra work. 
Donaldson says Sardo received only fifty cents 
per hour. The rules of the Typographical 
Union require such hands as Sardo to be paid 
seventy-five cents per hour between 12 o'clock 
at night and 6 a. m., so that be eould not 
have received less if he had desired to do so. 
The statement of Donaldson that Sardo "prob- 
ably did not think of it," isaltogther childish, 
for Sardo himself says he did receive seventy- 
five cents per hour. 

Penicks says there were only seven hands 
employed in the folding- room to fold, stitch, 
cut, and mail the Record. It is in testimony 
before your committee that ten ladies and 
four men were employed on that service— two 
of the men, however, were serving without 
extra pay. 

Donaldson says the pressmen are now paid 
by the hour — fifty cents per hour. Sardo says 
they get $24 per week. If they were employed 
by the hour, the rules of the Typographical 
Union would require them to be paid seventy- 
five cents per hour. 

Helm says there are 6,400 brevier ems 
per page of the Record. There are only 
6,940. 

Helm says a 32- page paper will contain on 
an average 260,000 ems, which gives 8,125 per 
page. During the executive session the aver- 
age was 6,400 per page, and during the month 
of February it was 6,647, and a 32-page paper 
will contain only 212,704 ems, instead of 
260,000. 

Mr. Hale. What can you refer the com- 
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mittee to — what test — to determine the num- 
ber of ems per printed page? 

Mr. Church. There is no actual measure- 
ment at hand to submit ; but I will make this 
statement, Mr. Chairman, upon that point : 
on a page of the .Record there are 90 lines, 
and each column is 33 ems wide ; if, then, we 
multiply 33 by 90 it will give us the number of 
ems in one column ; there are two columns on 
a page ; multiply the other product by 2, and 
that product will be the number of ems per 
page, viz: 5,940. 

Helm stated in the course of his testimony 
that document copy was run during the holi- 
day recess to such an extent that about two- 
fifths of the gas consumed in December would 
be properly chargeable to document work, 
leaving only about three fifths to be charged 
to the Record, Now, the fact is that docu- 
ment copy was run during the holiday recess, 
but only to a limited extent. The full force 
of the Record room was not at work ; copy 
was given out to such compositors as chose to 
take it, leaving all free to work whenever they 
pleased and to take holiday when they pleased. 
And when this copy was given out it was in 
the day, the force was not on duty at all at 
night So whatever consumption of gas there 
may have been in December, the whole of it 
was properly chargeable to the Record, 

Helm states that the time work of the room 
amounted to $400 for the month of February, 
and that about half of it was put upon docu- 
ment work and the other half upon the Record. 
From the statement of the Congressional 
Printer giving the cost of the Record for Feb- 
ruary, we learn that there was composition 
on the debates amounting to $6,269 61, while 
composition on documents was $220 44. And 
the foreman of the work would have us believe 
that he put as much time work upon $220 of 
documentary composition as he did upon 
$6,200 of Record composition, when it is per- 
fectly well known that there is no copy sent to 
the printing office subject to so many changes 
and alterations as the debates of Congress. 

Sardo, Penicks, Helm and Donaldson testify 
that the edition of the daily Record is 3,000. 
The Congressional Printer, in his statement 
of cost for the month of February, says the 
edition is 2,258, making a difference of about 
750. 

The Congressional Printer states that he 
now has a separate gas-meter attached to the 
Record room, and he can therefore tell ex- 



actly the consumption of gas on account 
thereof. In connection with this point allow 
us to read the following letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Gas- Light Company: 

Office of the Washington Gas-Light Co., 
No. 413 Tenth Street Northwest, 
City of Washington, April 7, 1874. 

Dear Sirs: In reply to your letter of the 4th 
instant making inquiry in reference to the number, 
size, Ac, of gas-burners in the Congressional Record 
room in the Government Printing Office, I beg leave 
to reply— upon the report of an employe* of this 
company— to your several interrogatories, as follows, 
to wit: 

" 1. How many gas-burners are there in the Con- 
gressional Record room, in the Government Printing 
Office, and what is their size ?" 

Answer. There are one hundred and two (102) gas- 
burners in said room, and their size is what is known 
as fourteen (14) feet; that is, burning fourteen cubic 
feet of gas per hour. 

" 2. Does all the gas consumed in the Record room 
pass through the meter attached to that room ? 

Answer, No. 

"3. If there is any gas supplied to that room 
through any o£her meter, please inform us how 
many burners are thus supplied." 

Answer. There are twenty-four burners in said 
room which are supplied through another meter, 
each of which is also a fourteen feet burner. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CHAS. B. BAILEY. 
Sec'y of the Washington Gas- Light Co. 

Messrs. F. & J. Rives & G. A. Bailey, 

Globe Office. 

Thus, sir, it will appear that the meter in 
the Record room reports only about three- 
fourths of the gas consumed there. 

By reference to the statement of cost of the 
Record during February it will be seen that 
there were 241,000 impressions of document 
work, costing $728. It will also be seen that 
there were printed 2,258 copies of the Record, 
each copy containing 868 pages, which would 
be the equivalent of 250,000 impressions, at 
a cost of $155 80. Just think of it 1 241,000 
cost $723, while 250,000 cost $155 80. 

Perhaps the comparison will be more strik- 
ing if it be stated thus: Press work on docu- 
ments, $3 per 1,000 impressions ; press work 
on the Record 62 cents per 1,000 impressions I 

Mr. Chairman, the Congressional Printer 
takes pains to say very frequently that he does 
not want to print the debates at his office ; that 
it is only a trouble, a burden, and a source of 
constant anxiety to him, and that he would 
be glad to be relieved of it. We can easily 
understand and appreciate his feelings in these 
respects, but the mystery to us is. if these are 
his views upon the subject, why does he con- 
tinue to misrepresent and falsify in everything 
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j connected with it? Why not come out and 
! state frankly the whole truth, and he would 

very soon be relieved of this source of his 

anxiety. 
Let us see now about his statement of the 

cost of the Record for the executive session in 

March, 1873. On page 23 of the last annual 
\ report the cost is there stated as follows : 

Daily Record, 900 copies $249 26 

Book edition, 2,600 copies 2,104 86 



Making a total of 2,354 12 



When asked if he has kept any books show- 
ing the various items of cost entering into the 
work, he replies that he has not; that he did 
not charge it up that way ; that he charged it 
up according to his estimates; that ''the 
charges are made to cover my estimates, and 
my estimate is made to cover the charges." 
Would that style of book-keeping find much 
favor among business men? Do you think it 
is acceptable to Congress when practiced by a 
public officer ? 

I would say at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that he did not charge the composition up ac- 
cording to his estimate. The composition is 
charged at $1,540 41. If charged according 
to his estimate the cost of that service would 
have amounted to $1,966 50. So it appears 
he did not follow his estimates in charging up 
all the work. 

The advantage which the Congressional 
Printer has over any ordinary printing estab- 
lishment enables him to pursue that system of 
accounting. You have seen how $6,000 may 
be omitted from the cost of a work, and five 
times six might be as easily omitted with the 
powerful leverage possessed by that office. 

The Congressional Printer admits that the 
item of stereotying is not included in his re- 
port of the cost of the work. He also admits 
that the cost is about one dollar per page. 
Now as there were 213 pages stereotyped the 
cost must be $213 for this service, and of 
course must be added to his figures. The 
making of the Index cost $75, and not being 
included must also be added. It is proper to 
say in regard to the Index that the Congres- 
sional Printer did not disburse the money for 
that service, and therefore he could not report 
it as one of his disbursements; it was never- 
theless an element in the cost of the work 
and must be included. 

The composition is stated to have cost 
$1,540 41, and, while we do not believe it was 



done for that sum, we will accept the state- 
ment, because we can adduce no certain proof 
to the contrary. 

The item of gas must be estimated, and this 
we have placed at $125 ; our judgment is that 
this sum will not cover the expenditure for 
that account, but we prefer to estimate rea- 
sonably. The Congressional Printer admitted 
in his testimony that if there were any differ- 
ence between the gas bills for the months of 
March and April, 1873, he believed that dif- 
ference would be mainly due to the presence 
of the Record, but he did " not think there 
was any perceptible difference." The differ- 
ence was $188 40. [See Appendix D.] But 
it may be urged that the days were lengthening 
at that season of the year, and that a portion 
of the decrease in consumption of gas was due 
to this cause. We find that the difference 
between the gas bills of April and May was 
$57 30, which decrease appears to have been 
occasioned by the lengthening of the day in 
the month of May. We may then fairly as- 
sume this to be about the amount which should 
be allowed on account of the same cause in 
the month of April, and therefore will deduct 
that sum from the $188 40 — the difference 
already spoken of between March and April, 
and we shall have left properly chargeable to 
the Record $131 10. But as before stated, we 
will estimate only $125. 

Now, in regard to the 2,600 copies of the. 
book- edition. The Congressional Printer has 
charged them according to his estimates, and 
they amount to $564 45. This sum we can- 
not accept because we know it to be below the 
cost, and the Congressional Printer himself 
in his testimony acknowledges it to be less than 
the cost. He states that the actual cost is 15f* r 
cents per 100 pages, as near as he can calcu- 
late it, and he therefore charges the public, as 
the law authorizes him to do, 10 per cent, in 
addition to the cost, making 17 cents per 100 
pages. Applying this system of charging to 
the 2,600 copies, and they would cost $859 89, 
which sum we claim should be properly al- 
lowed. 

We next come to the daily edition, which, 
" under my estimates," appears to have cost 
$249 26. 

The Congressional Printer says there were 
used on this edition of the Record 27^ 
reams of paper, costing $6 30 per ream, 
amounting to $170 81. Just why he should 
charge this paper at $6 30 per ream, when the 
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same paper in other documents is charged 
against his accounts at from $8 to $16 and 
upward per ream, is something we do not quite 
understand. On page 23 of the Congressional 
Printer's last annual report will be found the 
charge for printing 1,200 copies of the Agri- 
cultural Report for 1872, standing very close 
to the charge for printing the Record, and in 
this document the paper is charged against 
the Government at something over $16 per 
ream. 

The Chairman. Let me call your attention 
to the fact that that is given as "cost of paper 
for printing, binding, and maps." Now, I 
don't know how long it has been so, but the 
later issues of the Agricultural Report have 
contained a good many maps and plates. 

Mr. Church. I think I can explain that 
point. Here is the document itself, [produc- 
ing a copy of the Agricultural Report for 1872. ] 
I have taken out the maps and plates, all of 
tbem, and I have them here. They are twelve 
in number. I have weighed them and I find 
that these sheets weigh 1} ounces. Multiplying 
this by the number of copies, 1,200, we get 
1,500 ounces; and dividing this by 16, the num- 
ber of ounces in a pound, we have 94 pounds 
as the weight of the paper for maps and 
plates in the 1,200 copies. Adding 6 pounds 
for waste, we have 100 pounds. That would 
make the paper for these maps and plates cost, 
at20cent8 per pound, $20. The reported cost 
of the paper of this document is $688 28. If we 
deduct $20 for cost of map paper, we shall have 
left $668 2&. Now by a simple arithmetical 
calculation we ascertain that there were 40.24 
reams of paper consumed in the printing of 
that document; and if 40.24 reams cost 
$668 28, one ream will cost $16 60, for the 
Agricultural Report, which is 36| cents per 
pound ; but when the same paper is used for 
the Record, it is charged at $6 30, which is 14 
cents per pound 1 

Mr. Hale. That calculation is made exclu- 
sive of the map paper ? 

Mr. Church. Yes, sir; throwing that out. 
The document paper when used for the Ag- 
ricultural Report costs $16 60 per ream; 
but when the same paper is used for the Con- 
gressional Record it costs only $6 30. Just 
as in the case of the press* work — press- work 
on documents costs $3 a thousand impres- 
sions ; but press- work on the Record costs only 
62 cents a thousand! 

The Chairman. Have you not means of 



knowing precisely what the paper costs the 
Government? 

Mr. Church. The Congressional Printer's 
report shows that for the past five years there 
has not been paid for this 45 pound paper above 
15} cents. I do not recollect exactly the figures, 
but I think they are 15} per pound. 

Mr. Hale. By "45 pound paper" you mean 
45 pounds to the ream. 

Mr. Church Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bailey. Five hundred sheets to a ream. 

Mr. Church. The cost of 45 pound paper at 
$16 60 per ream is about 36 cents per pound, 
while the report of the Congressional Printer 
will show that it did not cost the Government 
above 15} cents; yet it is charged at 36 centp. 

Mr. Hale. That tends to show that the re- 
port of the Congressional Printer is incorrect 
in getting the cost of paper for the Agricultu- 
ral Report? too high, and not in getting the 
cost of paper for the Record too low. 

The Chairman. "Mr. Church is perhaps en- 
titled to draw the conclusion, if the Congres- 
sional Printer puts one too high and the other 
too low, that what he puts on one he takes off 
the other. In that view I can see the possible 
legitimacy of the argument. 

Mr. Church. I am not charging that the 
paper for the Record cost less or more than 
$6 30 per ream. This statement which I have 
put in here and which seems to have called out 
this discussion, was made in connection with 
these others which have been ruled out by the 
committee, and in which many other illustra- 
tions of this character would have been given. 
I say that when the Record paper costs $6 30 
per ream, and the same kind of paper is put 
into the Agricultural Report at $16 60 per 
ream, I cannot quite understand what should 
make the difference. I am not prepared to 
say that the charge of $6 30 per ream is in- 
correct. I don't know whether it was incor- 
rect or not ; but if it was correct, then the 
other was incorrect. 

The Chairman. Are you not prepared to 
say, judging by your experience in the publi- 
cation of the Globe, whether $6 30 per ream 
is materially above or below what it cost you 
for like paper? 

Mr. Church. We printed on 40 pound 
paper, instead of 45 pound paper. 

The Chairman. But are you not prepared 
to say whether that price is materially above 
or below what would be a fair price for that 
paper as the Government buys it ? 
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Mr. Church. I think that the paper they 
used very probably did ctst about $6 30 per 
ream. I make no war upon that charge. I 
only say that if the cost of that was $6 30 per 
ream, I do not understand why the paper for 
the Agricultural Report should be charged at 
$16 60. 

At this point the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, April 14, at 11 a. m. 



Tuesday, April 14. 

When we were interrupted by adjournment 
yesterday, Mr. Chairman, we were about to 
repeat that the Congressional Printer admits 
the paper for the daily edition to have cost 
$170 81 ; and by the testimony of the hands 
employed in the press and folding rooms there 
waa paid to them $477 60. [See Appendix 
C] This sum added to the cost of the paper 
makes the daily edition cost $64$ 41, and 
that service is reported to you at $249 26 ! 

How can individuals enter into competition 
with the United States Treasury when its 
books are kept in this manner? What will 
the honest tax-payers of the nation think of a 
public officer who thus trifles with the truth — 
and their money? And, Mr. Chairman, the 
only excuse offered by the Congressional 
Printer for sending to Congress this official 
misstatement is that he might conform to his 
"estimates!" 



Collecting together the various hems of 
cost connected with the publication- of the 
debates for the executive session, we shall 
find them to stand thus : 

Actual cost of Record during Executive Session of 
Senate in March, 1873. 

Composition, (given by Congressional Prin- 
ter.) $1,549 41 

Paper for daily, 27 1-24 reams, at $6 30 170 81 

Hands in press and folding-rooms 477" 60 

Book edition, 2,600 copies, 214 pages each. 

556.400 pages, at 15 5-11 cento per 100 859 89 

Stereotyping 213 pages, at $1 21$ 00 

Gas, (estimated,) 125 00 

Making index 75 00 

Total 3,461 71 

The same quantity of matter in the Globe, 
under proposition made by us to Congress 
in February, 1873, would have cost the 
Government «. „ 2,889 26 

Thereby saving .'. $572 45 

The cost to the Government was, therefore, about 
20 per cent, more than we asked for doing the week. 

[For detailed statement of cost under propo- 
sition by Rives & Bailey, see Appendix A.] 

Now, sir, we come to the present session, 
and in order to have something definite to 
examine, we will take the statement lately sub- 
mitted by the Congressional Printer as the 
cost of printing the Record during the month 
of February. And we find here the same sys- 
tem of misrepresentation and deception. Let 
us analyze this statement, and see whether we 
have mistaken its character or not. The Con- 
gressional Printer's recapitulation is as fol- 
lows: 



Congressional Printer's Recapitulation of cost of Record during February, 1874, in comparison with ** Esti- 
mates." 

CREDIT UNDER ESTIMATES. 

• 

By composition on Record $8,465 55 

By composition on documents 220 44 

By 500 copies daily to Congress 509 41 

By 466 copies daily to Congress 505 61 

By 1,292 copies daily to subscribers 1,906 47i 

By press-work on documents 723 00 

By press-work on Reeord 155 80 

Total 12,486 28* 

DEBIT FOR ACTUAL COST. 

For pay-roll for Record room $6,490 05 

Gas bill for Record room 221 10 

Paper for 966 copies daily..'. 607 08* 

Paper for 1,292 copies daily 835 28 

Pay-roll for press room 827 47 

Pay-roll for folding room 1,062 58 

Total ~" 10,043 56* 

Less than estimates .'. $2,442 72^ 

________ 



The actual measurement of the matter for 
the month of February was 5)484,000 ems, in 
proof of which we herewith hand you the cer- 
tificate of two practical printers, well known 
among all printers in Washington, who were 



employed to make the measurement. [See 
Appendix F.] This quantity of matter at 
$1 60 per 1,000 would cost $8,226, instead of 
$8,465 55, as stated by the Congressional 
Printer. As we do not know the rate at 
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which the documentary matter is charged, nor 
the quantity of it, we pass the $220 44 with- 
out examination. The 500 copies of the daily 
to Congress, and the 466 copies of the daily 
to Congress are correctly charged under the 
estimates, but when we come to the 1,292 
copies to subscribers, we find they are charged 
at 17 cents per 100 pages. Why are they 
charged at this rate, Mr. Chairman, in a state- 
ment purporting to be made out in accordance 
with the " estimates?" This rate is nowhere 
mentioned in the " estimates. " And what 
right has the Congressional Printer to intro- 
duce here the rates at which these papers are 
furnished to subscribers? 

(Here the Congressional Printer said — in 
substance — that he had followed the instruc- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Printing in 
making use of this rate.) 

Mr. Chairman, does the Congressional 
Printer mean to have us understand that, the 
Joint Committee on Printing called upon him 
to furnish this statement of the cost of print- 
ing the debates during the month of February ? 
When did ihey so call upon him ? 

(Here Mr. H. H. Clapp said — in substance — 
that he believed it was called for in a question 
submitted to the Congressional Printer by the 
Chairman, Mr. Donnan. The Chairman re- 
ferred to the testimony, and failed to find 
where any such statement had been called for, 
and said — in substance — that he did not re- 
collect having asked for it.) 

So, Mr. Chairman, this appears to be a vol 
unfceer statement, called for by nobody, and 
the Congressional Printer has introduced into 
it the same system of misrepresentation that 
has marked all of his statements on this sub- 
ject. 

This statement pretends to show the cost 
of the work under the "estimates," and the 
1,292 copies must be charged according to the 
"estimates," the same as the 466 copies, 
which is at the rate of two cents per folio 
sheet. Now, as there were 868 pages of the 
Record during February, there must have 
been 54} folio sheets, and at two cents each, 
they would come to $1 08 J, which is, there- 
fore, the cost under the estimates of a copy of 
the daily Record during the month ; and 1,292 
copies would come to $1,401 82, instead of 
$1,906 47, as stated by the Congressional 
Printer. 

We next come to "Press work on docu- 



ments, $723." Why was this item included 
in a table purporting to conform to the 
" estimates?" The Congressional Printer did 
not estimate anything for "press work on 
documents," and why should it be put in here 
to swell the apparent amount of his " esti- 
mates?" 

The next item is " Press work on 2,258 
copies of the Record" and this furnishes 
another illustration of his constant efforts at 
deception. The press work on these 2,258 
copies of the Record has already been charged 
once against them, and this item has no busi- 
ness here. 

We now propose, Mr. Chairman, to add to 
this statement the cost under the estimates of 
printing the book edition, as the service that 
has been rendered is incomplete, and the only 
fair test of the comparison between cost and 
estimates is to carry out the calculation so as 
to cover the entire service. 

(Here the Chairman said — in substance — 
that it was by no means certain that there 
would be any further service rendered, and 
that he thought it would be better to make the 
comparison only upon the basis of the service 
that had actually been performed. Mr. 
Church replied that he would submit such a 
statement, but he thought it would be unfair 
to confine the comparison to an incomplete 
service, when the object was to ascertain 
where the whole work could be done the 
cheapest.) 

To these figures, then, we must add for 
printing 1,000 copies of the book edition, 103 
forms, 8 pages each, at $8 18 per form, 
$842 54. Then for printing 11,332 additional 
copies of the book edition, 103 forms, 8 pages 
each, at 82 cents per 100 copies of each form, 
$9,571 01, making total cost of printing the 
month of February, under the " estimates," 
$21,276 83. 

Now let us see what has been the actual 
cost of this service : Pay-roll for Record room, 
$6,490 05; for press room, $827 47; for fold- 
ing room, $1,062 58 ; clerk in Senate post 
office, $96 : (upon this item Mr. Church de- 
sired the chairman to inquire of the Congres- 
sional Printer what is the compensation of 
this clerk, but it not being recollected exactly, 
the question was left for future answer;) 
paper for 966 copies daily to Congress, 
$607 08 ; paper for 1,292 copies daily to sub- 
scribers, $835 28; gas bill for Record room, 
$293 10 ; this item was stated in the testi- 
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mony to be $221 10, bat it appears* from the 
statement of the Secretary of the Gas Com- 
pany that only about three fourths of the gas 
consumed in the room is reported by the 
meter attached to the room ; therefore, one 
third of the amount is added, making $293 10. 
(At this point the Congressional Printer 
stated that the letter from the secretary of the 
Gas Company was incorrect; that the gas- 
burners were only five feet burners instead of 
fourteen feet. Mr. Church replied that it did 
not make any particular difference what the 
size might be. One fourth of the entire num- 
ber of burners is attached to pipes supplied by 
another meter, and therefore the consumption 
of gas reported should be increased by one 
third of itself, whether the burners were four- 
teen feet or five feet.) 



The next item of cost is $150 for gas con- 
sumed in the press and folding rooms. This 
amount is estimated, but by a careful exami- 
nation of the bills for gas at the Government 
Printing Office for the month of December in 
1872, and 1873, and for the month of Janu- 
ary in 1873, and 1874, we believe that it is 
rather under estimated than over estimated. 
[See Appendix E.] Then we have stereotyp- 
ing 825 pages at $1 per page, $825 ; and 
lastly, printing 12,332 copies of the quarto 
edition, 825 pages each, at 15/^ cents per 
100 pages, $15,723 30, making a total actual 
cost, as shown in the corrected statement, of 
$26,909 86. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is above the estimates 
by the sum of $5,633 03, or 26 per cent, as 
shown by the following 



Corrected Recapitulation of Congressional Printer's statement of cost of Record during February, 1874, in com- 
parison with his estimates, extending the service so as to include the printing of the book edition for the same 
period. 

DEBIT FOR APPARENT COST. 

Pay-roll for Record room '. $6,490 05 

Pay-roll for Press room ~ 827 47 

Pay-roll for folding room 1,062 58 

Clerk at Senate post office 96 00 

Paper for 966 copies daily 607 08 

Paper for 1,292 copies daily 835 28 

Gas bill for Record room 293 10 

Gas bill for Press and FoldiDg rooms 150 00 

Stereotyping 825 pages 825 00 

Printing 12,332 copies quarto edition, 825 pages each, at 15 5-11 cents per 100 pages 15,723 30 



Total 



26,909 86 



CREDIT UNDER ESTIMATES 



Composition of debates, 5,484,000 ems, at$l 50 8,226 00 

Composition of documents in waiting time 220 44 

500 copies daily to Congress 509 41 

466 copies daily to Congress 505 61 

1,292 copies daily to subscribers 1,401 82 

Printing 1,000 copies quarto edition, 103 forms, 8 pages each, at $8 18 per form 842 54 

Printing 11,332 additional copies, at 82 cents per hundred copies each form 9,571 01 

Total " $21,276 83 



Cost above estimates 

This is 26 per cent, above the estimate. 



5,633 03 



We claim by these figures to have shown to 
your committee that the publication of the 
proceedings of the executive session cost the 
Government about 20 per cent, more than 
would have been paid to us for doing the same 
work under the proposition we made to Con- 
gress in February, 1873 ; we further claim we 
have shown to you, taking the month of Feb- 
ruary last as a sample, that the publication of 
the debates at the present tjme is costing more 
than would be paid to us for performing the 
same service. By the table last exhibited, it 
is shown that the work is costing 26 per cent, 
more than the estimates of the Congressional 
Printer, and this alone will make the cost in 



his office to go beyond what it would be under 
our proposition ; but the difference is greater 
still. There are items of expense which are 
not included in the statement, the exact amount 
of which cannot be definitely ascertained. 
You can judge something of their extent and 
character when we name making index — there 
were 366 pages index in the long session of 
the last Congress, and as February made about 
one-sixth of the whole amount of matter, one- 
sixth of the expense of making the index 
would properly fall upon that month. That 
would allow 60 pages, and the rate paid for 
making out the index last spring was $12 50 
per page — 60 pages would therefore cost $750. 
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Then there is interest on the capital invested, 
wear and tear of type and machinery, loss on 
account of surplus sheets on both daily and 
-book edition — and this, Mr. Chairman is no 
small item, for not only is the paper wasted, 
but all the labor upon it as well. It is impos- 
sible for the pressman to print the exact num- 
ber of copies on every form — there must al- 
ways be something of a surplus, aud these 
are a dead loss. The messenger who carries 
copy and proofs is furnished with a horse and 
carriage, the keeping and repair of which in- 
volve expense. The Congressional Printer 
states that an additional clerk will be required 
for the business of the Record, and asks an 
appropriation to defray that expense. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, come the thousand little con- 
tingent items, too numerous to mention, but 
the printer has a pretty familiar acquaintance 
with them all. Among them are stationery, 
brooms,' printing ink, oils, benzine for cleaning 
the forms, lye, brushes, soap, repairs to ma- 
chinery, belting, packing, waste, sponge, 
syrups aud roller composition, glue, cotton in 
large quantities, toweling, potash, tape, blank- 
ets, fuel, &c, <fcc. Some of these are large 
items of expense, most of them are small, but 
when they are all collected together, and every 
one of them and many more are inevitable, 
uhey amount to a surprising sum. 

When all these elements of cost are added 
to that which we have shown in the examina- 
tion of the February statement, the Congres- 
sional Printer '8 actual cost will be carried 
beyond 80 per cent, above his estimates. But 
sir, if it is admitted that the cost is as there 
shown, — 26 per cent, higher than the esti- 
mates, — there can be saved to the Treasury, a 
little more than $20,000 in a single long ses 
sion of Congress, by allowing us to do the 
printing and binding of your debates, as shown 
by the following tables : 

Statement exhibiting the cost of printing the debate* at 
the Government Printing Office, as developed in the 
foregoing argument, for a long session of Congress, 
containing the same quantity of matter as was made 
during Second Session Forty-Second Congress. 

Measurement of reported matter 35,689,803 ems. 

Measurement of index 2,236,260 " 

Measurement of laws 953.160 " 

Type setting, corrections, &c., 35,689,803 

ems, at|l 50 per 1,000 $53,536 20 

500 copies daily sheet, 150 days, 2 sheets 

per day 2,817 00 

252 copies daily sheet, 150 days, 2 sheets 

per day 1,512 00 

Transposing type into quarto form 1,166 38 

Printing 1,000 copies quarto edition, 714* 

forms, 8 pages each, at $8 18 per form 5,842 56 

Amount carried forward $64,874 14 



Amount brought forward $64,874 14 

Printing 9,400. copies quarto edition, 714£ 
forms, 8 pages each, at 82 cents per 100 

copies of each form 55,054 39 

Type setting, &c, of the laws 1,429 74 

Compiling and type setting of the index.... 5,803 66 

Total under estimates 127.161 93 

Add 26 per cent, fordeficiency 33,062 10 

Total cost of printing at Government 
Printing Office $160,224 03 



Statement showing the cost to the Government, under 
proposition by Messrs. Rives & Bailey, of printing 
the debates of Congress for a long session, contain- 
ing the same quantity of matter as was made during 
the Second Session of the Forty-second Congress. 

Number of copies 10,400 

Number of pages per copy 5.714 

Whole number of pages 59.425.600 

Price per page '. 2k mills. 

Cost to the Government $148,564 00 

Cost at Government Office $160,224 03 

Cost to Government at Globe Office 148.564 00 

Saving $11,66 03 

BINDING— SEE APPENDIX B. 

Government Office, 72,800 volumes at 82r 

cents $59 938 66 

Globe 6ffice7'72,W 50^960 00 

Saving $8,978 66 

Saving to Government on printing $11,660 03 

Saving to Government on binding 8,978 66 

Total $20,638 69 



APPENDIX. 
A. 

Statement in detail of what the cost to the Government 
would have been if the Executive Session of the Sen- 
ate in March, 1873, had been printed by the proprie- 
tors of the Globe under their proposition to do the 
work. 

Daily edition, 244 columns, at $10 30 $2,513 20 

Index, making out, &c, 7s columns, at $25 75 193 12 
Daily to Congress, 9U0 copies, at 1 cent per 

Page 315 00 

Book edition, 2,600 copies, at 2 mills per 

T page 1,040 00 

Index in book edition , 6 pages in each of 2,600 

copies, at 5 mills per page 78 00 

Total 4,139 32 

Deduct reporting 244 columns, at $4 50 1,098 00 

30,41 32 
Deduct 5 per cent, as per proposition 152 06 

Cost to the Governmont $2,889 26 



B. 

Binding Congressional Globe and Appendix, Second 
Session, Forty-Second Congress, 11,304 copies, 7 vol- 
umes each, 79,128 volumes. 

REPORTED COST OF BINDING. 

House, (Report 1873. p. 22) $28,229 25 

Senate, (Report 1873, p. 25) 30,587 75 

58,817 00 
Add cost of folding 6,348 59 

Total $65,165 59 

Cost per volume, 82? cents. 
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Statement in detail 
in the Press and 
and amount paid 

R. B. Harford. 
W.H.Mickle, Jr., 
A. E.Sardo, 
Engineer, 
Laborer, 
Apprentice, 
Six feeders, 
Ten folders, 



C. 

of hands employed on the Recoi'd 
Folding Booms, in March, 1873, 
to each. 

18 days, at $1 50 $27 00 

18 days 15 00 

18 days, at S3 00 54 00 

18 days, at $4 00 72 00 

18 days, at $1 20 21 60 

18 days, at SI 20 21 60 

18 days, at $4 80... v 86 40 

18 days, at $10 00 180 00 



Total $477 60 



D. 

Statement in regard to Gas, in connection with Exec- 
utive Session. 

March. 1873. $43110 

April. 1873 242 70 

Decrease $188 40 



April $242 70 

May 185 40 

• Decrease $57 30 



E. 

Statement in regard to Gas, in connection with cost of 

February, 1874. 

Main meter, December, 1873 $796 80 

Main meter, December, 1872 464 70 

Increase on account of Record $332 10 



Main meter, January, 1874 $741 90 

Main meter, January, 1873 530 70 

Increase on account of Record $211 20 



F. 

Amount of ems in Congressional Record during Feb- 
ruary, 1874, from No. 39 to Ng.61, inclusive. 

February 1. No. 39 223,500 ems. 
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40 356.000 

41 248,800. 

42 282,000 

43 283,000 

44 276,300 

45 126,500 

46 232,900 

47 207,200 

48 258,000 

49 172,500 

50 .*. 239,300 

51 94,000 

52 386.600 

53 236,200 

54 218,300 

55 * 255,400 

56 269.700 

57 119,100 

58 264,500 

59 333,700 

60 215,000 

61 185,500 



Total 5,484,000 ems. 

Tbe above measurement, made by us, we believe 

to be correct. 

M. CATON, 

CHAS. I. CANFIELD. 
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